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_ Historiography is as much the result as it is the record of.events, and 
should, therefore, be expected to react variously to the circumstances in 
which it is produced, in accordance with the temper of its times. In its 
prejudices and its assumptions, in its omissions no less than in its contents, 
it is the reflection of the inconstant human situation, and even where it is 
least informative its supplies us with data which no explicit statement 
could convincingly express, and which, perhaps, are as valuable to the 
understanding of the past as the dates and the deeds. From this it would 
follow that no single piece of historical writing can be fully appreciated 
except in relation to its literary tradition, the nature and degree of differen- 
tiation from which establishes its individuality and exposes its character. 
For, ultimately, any appraisal of historiography must regard it as a literary _ 
form, appreciating that its distinction among the other branches of litera- 
ture is almost wholly due to the fact that its conventional materials have 
an unbroken continuity by which its development may be measured and 
which, moreover, may usually be observed from several angles through the 
historical writings of other peoples. Every such work, therefore, however 
inadequate and inaccurate it may be in detail, is itself a historical fact of 
singular importance, and is best understood when considered with its 
fellows in their mutual complementary relationship throughout a total 
situation rather than being merely confronted with them on the particu- - 
lars. ! | 

However acceptable this statement may be as a general principle apply- 
ing to all historiography, it has an undeniable relevance to Persian and 
Ottoman historical writing, much of which is of an almost wholly recrea- 
tional nature. A society which does not paint pictures or carve images does 

not invent stories, and so the folk-tales and romances of Islam are all 
either pre-Islamic or borrowed from other peoples, and, like the looted 
portraits and statues, defaced of their specifically human features. That 
human need for diversion which in other societies is satisfied by the 
mythopeic faculty found its response in Islam in history, which, from an 
ancillary to the sacred and serious sciences of hadith and tafsir, developed 
among the Persians, and thence the Turks, into a distinct literary genre, 
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and, indeed, the only dignified vehicle for ‘creative’ writing in prose.} 
Like any other literary medium, it therefore became subject to rigid con- 
ventions, which were imposed on it more by the temperament of its 
audience than the demands of its materials. The extravagant elegance of 
Idris Bidlisi’s Hasht bihisht, written in Persian and modelled, we are told, 
on such histories as the Fihdn-gushd of Juvaynī,* grows out of the Oriental 
notion of useless luxury as an appurtenance of majesty, while, at the other 
extreme, Neshri’s Fihdnniimd is the bare story told at the level of general 
intelligibility. But the contrast is wholly literary, and in conception, atti- 
tude and matter there is little to distinguish the two; and just as much 
Turkish folk-poetry is but simplified dīvān literature,* so, too, are those 
histories of a patently popular nature, such as the Anonymous, Uruj, 
"Ashigpasha-zāde, and Rūķi, all imitations of court productions.‘ In all 
may be seen the same preoccupation with events in themselves, and these 
events are invariably given an individual human motivation. The paradox 
here is that the individuals are rarely presented as personalities, but rather 
remain obscured behind the tired formulae of praise or blame; a paradox 
which is even more striking in the biographical literature, where the 
impression prevails that man is to be regarded as the sum of his experiences 
and appointments. One need hardly point out the essentially Islamic origins 
of these characteristics, and it should only be noted that the static nature 
of Muslim society did not allow for their development even among peoples 
of different race and in different circumstances. With his work bound by 
such conventions and traditions, and limited by the understanding and 
and expectations of his patrons, the personality of the historian himself, to 


1 Cf. Ahmed Hamdi Tanpınar, Ondokuzuncu asır Türk edebiyati tarihi (Istanbul, 1942), p. 62. 
_ In the introduction to the Hasht bihisht, ga, Idris Bidlisi describes history as a branch of the science 
_ of muhadarat, which is, in general, le savoir-dire of polite society but, in particular, the art of the 
anecdote. (Cf. Tashkēprūzāde, Miftāh al-sa‘ada (Hyderabad, 1328), i, 182.) 

2 Op. cit., 4b. Three other histories are mentioned: that of Vass&f, the Tarikh-i Mu‘ini, and 
the Zafernāme of Sheref al-Din ‘Ali Yezdī. This passage is incorrectly quoted in Mehmed Siikrii, 
‘Das Hešt Bihišt des Idris Bitlisi’, Der islam xix (1930-31), 143. 

3 This remark can, apparently. be generalized to most literatures; cf. W. R. Halliday, Folklore 
studies, ancient and modern (London, 1924), Preface, pp. x-xi. 

4 Originally those of the Seljuk courts; for among the Ottomans, the popular histories antecede 
the more stylized works and are, in fact, the latter’s only source for the origins and early reigns of 
the dynasty. But they were not regarded seriously; the Hasht bihisht was commissioned because 
the existing histories were couched in the crude vernacular and written in the style of fables 
(op. cit., 4b) and, indeed, Rūķī does begin his work by recalling the prophecy of the legendary 
Dede Korkut (Korkut Ata) that the khanlik from Oghuz Khan will pass down in the line of 
Kayi, from whom the Ottomans are supposed to descend. Idris, whose dependence on ‘Ashiq- 
pasha-zāde has been shown by M. Şükrü (op. cit., pp. 142-8), never mentions him as a source; 
while Sa‘d al-Din (i, 8) does not find them worthy of mention and says that he wrote his work 
because most of the existing histories were in Persian (i.e. Idris and Lari’s Mir'āt al-advar), 
though he does throughout generally acknowledge his popular sources. The inter-relation of these 
early chronicles has been studied by P. Wittek, ‘Zum Quellen-problem des altesten osmanischen 
Chroniken Sa pe i aus Nešrī), MOG (1921-22) „i, 77-150; cf. also, F. Taeschner’s intro- 
duction to Neshri’s Fihdnniima (Leipzig, 1951), vol. i. 
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the degree that it can be detected through the maze of contrivance, is one 
of our chiefhuman contacts with the problems and anxieties of the period. 

It is lack of such human data as would afford a purchase to the imagina- 
tive grasp that has immobilized much of the historical writing about the 
Islamic East: in the sources, events are invariably self-contained, and 
rarely escape from a narrative context which literary considerations have 
made selective and artificial to the point of abstraction; matters of social, 
economic or institutional import, where found at all, are merely incidental, 
and so sporadic that inferences therefrom must be limited by reservations 
of such variety as to render them valueless; interpretation is confined to 
drawing a moral or confirming revealed truth. However, by regarding 
these historians as literary personalities—which, indeed, 1s how they in- 
tended they should be regarded*—it is possible to sense something of the 
mood of their times; for the sum of the psychological differences between, 
for example, such roughly contemporary historians as Kemālpasha-zāde, 
Sa‘d al-Din Efendi, ‘Ali, Khoja Nishānji, and Kara Chelebi-zade ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz Efendi is equally as great as the points of similarity in their 
materials, and, when taken into the total account, suggests, however 
imperfectly, the spiritual ambience in which they lived and wrote. More- 
over, it is only by such contrasts in the actual practice of historiography 
that we can form an impression of the historical conceptions of each age; 
the self-conscious, and usually apologetic, statements on the purposes and 
benefits of history which are an inseparable part of the introduction in all 
these works are for the most part the perfunctory elaboration of platitudes 
and rarely show any evidence of independent thought.’ 

5 It is only in this sense that it would be valuable to have, for example, an edition of the Hasht 
bihisht, which, despite Babinger (GO W, p. 47), is rarely more than an otiose reworking of familiar 
materials. That the work was highly esteemed is undeniable, and its praise often inspired an 
extravagance of language no less than its own (e.g. Jelal-zade Nishanji, Ma'āstr-i Selim Khan, 
p. 119b); but its defects were also noted, and the ‘glowing eulogy’ of the work which Rieu attri- 
butes to Sa‘d al-Din (Cat. Pers, MSS in Brit. Mus., i, 217a) is in reality the extreme to which adverse 
criticism, could go without allowing the impression that he found it difficult to understand. 
(Sa‘d al-Din, op. cit.) 

6 “Ali, for example, never tires of pointing out his literary attainments; cf. Ibnū'l-Emīn 
Mahmūd Kemāls criticism of this trait in his introduction to the Menāgib-i hiinerverān (Istanbul, 
1926), p. 103. Tanish b. Mir Muhammed states the attitude almost blatantly in his introduction 
to the Skarafnāme-i Shahi, where he says that since a young man it has been his ambition ki dar 
fann-i tārikh kitabi inshā sāzad va dar an san‘at-i badi‘ -āyīn dar ghāyat-i takalluf va tazyin har güne 
sukhan pardazad (Brit. Mus., Or. 3497, 5b; India Office, Ethé 574 (‘Abdullahname) 3b). Despite 
frequent disclaimers, the attitude persists among the Vakd’i‘-nivisan, and at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, Vāsif Ef. rather proudly (and with much justice) says that because of the 
miināsebet-i lafziyye ve ma‘neviyye of his earlier history the critics of the age referred to it not as the 
Tarikh-i Vasif but as the Tūrikh-i Vassāf (Tārīkh: 1203-09, Millet, ‘Ali Emiri, 608, 7b). Similar 
vauntings of his literary ability are to be found at the end of the printed section of his work 
(Istanbul, 1219), ii, 314. On the limitations of these official histories, cf. Jevdet Pasha, Tarikh 
( Tertib-i jedid, Istanbul, 1302), i, 4 

7 And for: this reason the eC of F. Rosenthal, Muslim historiography (Leiden, 1952), being 


based on such statements, is as misleading as would be Mawardi as a source for Islamic adminis- 
tration, or Abū Yusuf for Islamic taxation. 
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Such historical works cannot be treated individually; as our reaction to 
them is conditioned by our awareness of the complex of which they form a 
part, this must also influence our judgement of their authenticity. That 
besetting evil of all Islamic historical literature, the mechanical repetition, 
verbatim or in paraphrase, of earlier works, is endemic in the Ottoman 
historians of this period.’ While sincere writers, such as ‘Ali and Pechevi, 
can employ their sources with discrimination, adding quite as much in 
interpretation or comment as they take in fact, the majority, of which 
Kātib Chelebi in his Fezleke may serve as a prominent example, are little 
more than servile copyists. So common was the latter practice that it 
finally came to be regarded as normal, and Na‘ima can actually praise 
the Fezleke, though he must have recognized that, apart from some per- 
sonal reminiscences, most of it was largely transcribed or boiled down from 
Shārih al-Menār-zāde and ‘Ata (Na'īmā, i, 6). But eliminating these 
plagiarists, there is still left a considerable body of authentic material of 
sufficient character and literary integrity to warrant their being regarded 
as representative of the historical mood; and where method is often make- 
shift and facts are always discretionary, it is in the degree that they express 
the feeling of events that they have their chief value as a presentation of 
the past. 

_ The presumption, therefore, is that, despite the numerous factors tending 
to absorb them into a conventional pattern, the authentic Ottoman and 
Persian historians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries will show each 
a discernibly individual response to the affairs and activities of their 
times, and that, for all the arbitrariness it may seem to imply, the tone as 
well as the content of their works should be given consideration in the 

formation of our historical judgements. Such an approach to the sources 
would seem to be particularly useful in the study of the course of Ottoman- 
Safavid relations in these centuries; for the issue behind all the duly 
recorded revolts and repressions, campaigns, and embassies is nothing less 
than the spiritual and political hegemony of the Islamic world, an objec- 
tive that towards the end of the sixteenth century takes on an urgency born 
of the increasing awareness that Islam had reached the limits of its expan- 
sion and that its security and survival depended largely on the moral unity 
it could present to Christian Europe. Nowhere, probably, will an explicit 
statement of these ends be found and, no doubt, they were at no time ever 


8 Cf. the remarks of Jemāl al-Din Efendi, Āyine-i zurefa (Istanbul, 1314), p. 5. Contemporary 
Safavid histories are so few that the observation hardly applies there; and, moreover, the produc- 
tion of these two centuries is so dominated by the 'Ālam-ārā of Iskandar Beg that comparisons 
among them seem grotesquely disproportionate, the latter being one of the greatest of all Islamic 
historical works and, indeed, perfect within the limitations of its traditions. It is to be regretted 
that we still do not have a reliable edition of this work; the recent two volume edition, with its 
valuable index by Iraj Afshar, merely reproduces the imperfect lithograph of 1314, and the 
readings must still be controlled by a manuscript. 
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consciously formulated into policy;? it is only through the shifting metabol- 
ism of the histories that the historical trend emerges as palpable, human 
reality. This, unfortunately, is the very aspect of the works which defies 
objective description and even eludes translation; it is, in fact, the total 
subjective response to the sources which colours the view and shapes the 
theory of history of all who use such materials in their study of the past. 

Like all historical periods, that of the Ottoman-Safavid struggle is 
highly artificial, valid only in that it allows us to isolate one phase of a 
problem the origins of which are to be sought long before the rise of Shah 
Ismā'īl in the East, and, indeed, even before the establishment of the 
Ottoman state. With the conquest of Constantinople in 1453, the Ottomans 
first began to regard their presence in Europe as something more than a 
protracted intrusion, for conquest in all eastern experience had always 
demanded the seizure of the visible symbols of rule and the destruction of 
its acknowledged head. Hitherto.they had been an Asiatic power with 
outposts in hostile territory, and nothing is more expressive of this feeling 
than that the dead of the Ottoman line are almost always brought to 
Bursa for burial.1° But now they were the successors—and, by right of 
conquest, the legitimate successors—to the Emperor, assuming the prob- 
lems and responsibilities of Empire as well as imperial prerogatives and 
presumptions. Although an Islamic state, the frontiers of the Orthodox 
Church are made its natural boundaries; and, unable to expand on the 
religious plane, all conquests outside these lines, as in Hungary, Wallachia, 
and Moldavia, could not be absorbed, but had to be given an indetermi- 
nate tributary status, But there was also another force limiting its expan- 
sion in Europe—the idea of Europe itself, which the implications of the 
fall of Constantinople and the contrasting presence of an unyielding alien 
faith had made the geographical expression of Latin Christianity, soon to 
find political expression in Hapsburg ambitions. The Ottoman response 
to this moral barrier was to strengthen its own spiritual foundations, by 
importing and subsidizing the traditional culture and scholarship of 
Islam, by displaying lavishly the conspicuous piety of mosques, schools, 
and hospitals, and by re-asserting its identity with the Asiatic homelands 
of the faith. 

However, with the decline of Mediterranean commerce as a result of 
Portuguese navigation around the Cape and, later, the rapid growth of 

? This must not be taken to mean that there existed no policy-making body in the Empire: the 
consistency in the conduct of affairs throughout this period would indicate the influence of a 
responsible corps of advisers operating behind the caprices and inanities of the throne, the harem 
and the divan. 

10 This attitude towards the royal dead is reminiscent of ancestor-worship in Islam, and among 
the Ottomans the visitation of the royal türbes was one of the first ceremonies of a new sultan. The 
desecration of the tombs of a conquered dynasty is mentioned as early as the ‘Abbasid revolution, 


and instances are met with down to late Safavid times. On the anxiety of certain of the Shahs to 
conceal their places of burial, cf. Yadigar, III /2, p. 9 ff. 
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Atlantic trade, these lands of the Islamic Middle East were becoming pro- 
gressively eccentric to world economic developments; reduced to an almost 
wholly consuming region, they are henceforth little more than a marketing 
terminal in the Mediterranean system, productively withdrawing further 
and further into uncomplementary local and parochial economies. The 
strategic Ottoman hinterlands of Anatolia were particularly sensitive to 
these changes, suffering as well the consequences of the stagnation of Black 
Sea trade due to the abandonment of the Central Asiatic caravan routes; 
the regionalism which the geographical physiognomy of the land had en- 
couraged throughout all periods of its history manifests itself now in 
sporadic, incoherent revolt. It is wrong to regard these various local insur- 
rections as being provoked by Safavid propagandists; that they are pre- 
sented as such by the Ottomans arises from the concern to give their 
repressive measures against Muslims the allure of counter-heretical activity. 
Safavid proselytism in the area was at best disorganized and erratic, 
undertaken on the initiative of local shaykhs whose religious views are 
rarely susceptible of definition. In fact, it must be recognized that the role 
of religion and the dervish orders in these disturbances has been given an 
attention out of all proportion to the realities of the situation.!* It should 
also be remembered that the Turkish begs and tribal chiefs in Anatolia 
were not in the same condition of dependence as those in the Balkans, 
whose very survival in the face of a powerful adversary was due only to 
the support, active or potential, of the Ottomans. Although their exposed 
and vulnerable position forced them into a co-operation quite unnatural 
to their traditions and inclinations, they were still little more than small, 
isolated groups in hostile territory; and it could have been nothing but the 
threat of Ottoman retaliation that prevented the Christians from destroy- 
ing them piecemeal. In Anatolia, on the other hand, there was no such 
menace, and here the Turkish tribal elements could maintain their 
natural independence of each other and of the central power; though the 
petty amirates were gradually absorbed, that instinctive separatism which 
had formerly atomized the Seljug state of Rūm into ineffectual begliks was 
too ingrained in these pastoral peoples ever to respond easily to coercion 
or argument, especially when to the East lay an assured and inviting haven. 

Safavid Shi‘ism was political in nature, representing the last and most 
successful bid for power of those Caspian regions which had always resisted 


11 Missionary significance must not be attached to correspondence between the Shah and his 
sympathizers in Ottoman territory, such as the letters which were intercepted by Siileyman 
during the campaign of 955, addressed to certain ‘heretics’ in Amasya (Kara Chelebi-zāde, 
Sūleymānnāme, p. 150); the Ottomans, too, were certainly in touch with their own sympathizers 
among the Shah’s subjects. Cf. Ta‘liqi-zade, Tebriziyye (Top Kapı Sarayı, Revan Köşkü, 1299), 
_f. 24a, where the author records a conversation which he had with the a'yān-i Tebriz after the 
city was taken by ‘Osman Pasha in 933, in which he says how gracious it was of the Sultan that 
mahž-i mekārim-i Khidivanelerinden size khafiyeten mektūb-i sa‘adet-mashiblarin irsāl idūb istid‘a-yi istigbāl-i 
‘asker-i iķbāt-rehber buyuralar. 
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the central authority of Islam;1? in adopting Shah Isma‘il and providing 
him with an ‘Alid genealogy, they sought to win to their cause those 
regions of Āzarbāyjān where the prestige of the family among the Turkish 
tribal elements would assure them additional military support in their 
bid for power. What Shi‘ite tendencies may previously have been shown 
by the Ardabil dervishes are probably little more than sufistic syncretism, 
and the Kizilbash Turks, far from being devoted fanatics, behave always 
with complete religious indifference: their tribal identity is never allowed 
to disappear into that of the state, and the interests of the tribe are the only 
paramount ideal which they are ever seen to serve. This will hold true 
also of those tribes which took part in the Anatolian insurrections,'3 and 
which, when defeated, could only turn eastward where they would be 
welcomed. and absorbed into the Safavid armies. For having succeeded in 
their venture, the Safavids had now inherited the traditional Iranian 
military responsibility of maintaining the Oxus frontier against the un- 
relenting pressure of the Central Asiatic ferment. Policy demanded that 
they should foster peace with the Ottomans, as indeed they consistently 
seek to do;14 always it is the Ottomans who are the aggressors, and only 
a sense of insecurity in Europe and a fear of separation from the Islamic 
matrix could have impelled them to persist in these profitless and inconclu- 
sive campaigns in the untenable regions of Āzarbāyjān and along the 
Euphrates. !5 
In the Ottoman Empire war was a state enterprise, the staple export, 

the proceeds of which redressed the disastrous trading balance and assured 
what economic stability there was; and only war in Europe could promise 
such returns. It was this Ottoman preoccupation with its European frontier 
that led the Asiatic provinces to regard it as a foreign power, and to look 
towards the east for protection from the systematic exploitation to which 


12 In a recent study on the personalities associated with the rise of Shah Isma‘il, Jean Aubin 
has shown the important part played also by the Iranian aristocracy of ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajem in the direc- 
tion of the affairs of the early state. Cf. ‘Etudes Safavides, T, Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient (1959), ii, 37-81. 

18 Ulama Beg Tekkelū will serve as an example. Having fled to the Shah after the defeat of 
Shah Kuli, he was made amir of Azarbayjan; in 937 he revolted against the Shah out of disap- 
pointment in not receiving a preferment (Hasan Rūmlū, text, 237; transl., 109) and again came 
over with his troops to the Ottoman side, for whom he captured Bitlis from the rebel Kurdish 
leader, Sheref Khan. (‘Ali, Künh, 27th event of the reign of Sūleymān; Kara Chelebi-zade, 114; 
Pechevi, i, 175; Jelāl-zāde Nishanji, Tabagāt, 180b, who doubts the sincerity of his return to - 
Sunnism.) 

14 And the Ottomans must have been quite aware of this. Cf. ‘Ali, Kūnh (8th event of the reign 
of Siileyman), where he says of Shah Tahmāsp: rah-i mudārāti mesluk ve serkeshlik ma‘ayibini metrūk 
kilmak üzre deprendi; fi nefsi 'l-emr ekser-i eyyam ve leyali bu shehryar-i 'ālem-medāruti ‘atebe-i *ulyāsina 
da'vā-yi khulūs üzre güzerän eyledi. 

15 And once even into Khuzistān; in 991, when in an attempt to engage the Safavids on a 
wider front and compel them to dissipate their forces, Elvend-oghli ‘Ali Pasha led a campaign 
against the ‘Ali Allahi Arabs of Shushter and Dizfūl. That such was the purpose of the campaign 
is stated by Niyāzī, f. 6b. 
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they were subjected in the interests of Istanbul. That many of these 
revolts had dervish leadership can be attributed to the superstitious 
reverence which allowed them a franchise and an immunity denied to 
others, as well as to the confidence they enjoyed among all sections of the 
people; but in most cases they must be regarded as but the articulate 
figureheads of deep-seated discontents amongst the sedentary as well as 
the tribal elements. 

In the sixteenth century, Western Europe, and notably Spain, France, 
and England, witnessed the evolution of the national state conceived in 
terms of confessional unity, and this is strikingly paralleled by develop- 
ments in the Islamic East. Shi‘ism, as previously Zoroastrianism, was made 
the principle on which the Iranian peoples could establish their national 
unity within their traditional frontiers, excluding even the non-Iranian 
peoples already present therein. It is for this reason that the Kizilbash 
tribes, even when they try to conform, are never absorbed, and their 
foreign presence is a persistent irritant in the internal order of the state 
down to the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I, when they are definitely relegated to 
their proper status.1° The familiar paradox of this Persian state being ruled 
by a dynasty of Turkish origin has concealed the extent to which the latter 
was made the instrument of a policy formed and directed by others, and 
which it later came to regard as its own; to see more than this in it 1s to 
confuse national aspirations with military objectives. 

The Ottomans, on the other hand, had no such national basis, precedent 
or memory of unity and were compelled to operate within a concept of 
empire defined only by Islam. It is not mere rodomontade when, in his 
letters to foreign princes, the Sultan describes the extent of his dominions 
as embracing practically the whole Muslim world; this was recognized to 
be the area of political possibility, the formal integrity of which was to 
balance the growing dynamism of Christian Europe, and in this oecumeni- 
cal area only Safavid Persia was prominently discordant. Hence the series © 
of fruitless wars which in the histories are usually supplied with some 
trifling reason out of all proportion to their expense in men, money, and 
materials, but which may be seen as a result of the innate insecurity of the 
Ottoman Empire. ‘ 


JI 


Probably the most notable contrast between the Persian and Ottoman 
histories of this period is in the terms and tone they usc in speaking of one 
another. The Persian historians generally show a becoming respect for 
their western neighbour whom they regard as a bastion of Islam against 


16 Tt would be interesting to study whether the persecution of the $ūfīs by the Safavids and the 
polemic waged against them by the Shi‘a doctors was, in fact, but the projection of this activity 
against the Turkish tribal elements onto a doctrinal plane. | 
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infidel Europe, *” and they accept the occasional campaigns against their 
own territories as something quite natural between military states with 
ill-defined boundaries. However fierce the engagements may be, they are 
never churlish in defeat or gloating in victory. In fact, the Ottomans, 
unlike the Uzbeks of Transoxania, were never considered a serious menace, 
and after the misadventure of Shah Ismā'īl at Chaldirān it became policy 
not to confront them in battle, but to wait to the end of the campaigning 
season when they would be obliged to return to their own territories and 
leave their conquests to be painlessly reclaimed.!$ But whether Ottoman, 
Uzbek or Mogol, and whether hostile or friendly, their relations with their 
neighbours are always very much secondary to the intensc preoccupation 
with the internal conflicts out of which the new state was slowly and 
laboriously developing.!? Attention is unwaveringly fixed on the court 
and the events of which it is the centre, and throughout the entire two 
centuries under consideration factionalism and intrigue are the major 
themes of all their narratives, an attitude similar to that which begins to 
be observed in the Ottoman histories after the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The latter, on the other hand, are unrestrained, often to the point of _ 
scurrility, in the opprobrium of the Shah and his adherents, and the shib- — 
boleths appear unfailingly whenever the opportunity affords.*? Quite 
apart from the arguments which are urged in support of persisting in these | 

1? Hasan Rūmlu and Iskandar Beg always speak of their victories over the Christians in terms 
of the greatest satisfaction, and it is usually only their failure to respect treaties that occasions 
reproach, Even the insane Sultan Mustafa is accorded the due courtesies (cf. the report in Iskandar 
Beg that he was opposed to war against Persia, p. 652), which contrasts strikingly with the 
apocryphal story in Solakzāde that Shah Ismā'īl's mother, the daughter of Uzun Hasan, was 
mad (p. 315). Sam Mirza in the Tohfe (Tehran, 1314) includes Selim I and Sūleymān among the 
poets of the age (p. 19). 

18 For this reason, the Ottomans always taunt Tahmāsp with being a cowardly hermaphrodite. 
Knowing that they could not hold their conquests in Safavid territories, they made it a practice 
to despoil and destroy the regions through which they passed, taking the people slaves. Cf., for 
example, Lutfi Pasha, p. 455, on Sūleymān's campaign of 961, and ‘Ali, Nusretndme, 8a—10a, for 
the fetvās delivered by the muftis, sanctioning such activity against heretical Muslims. In Ta‘liqi- 
zāde, Tebrīziyye, 20b, there occurs the verse: i 

Rāfidī kushtan be-dil narad malāl 

Māl-i shī'ī hast bar sunni halal 
Iskandar Beg, more in sorrow than in rancour, reproaches Murad III with enslaving Muslims 
and selling them to Jews and Christians, and he mistakenly believes that no previous sultan had 
done this (p. 345). 

19 There is an unmistakable note of apology in the chapter-heading of Iskandar Beg for the 
year 1033: <tkr-i vagā i'-i Rum ki chūn mevgūf ‘aley-t maqsad ast az īrād-i an chare nist (p. 713). 

20 But the attitude towards the Safavids cau be frequently contradictory: Selānīkī, after 
describing in great detail the cordial reception of Shah Tahmāsp's ambassador in 975, ends the 
passage with an abrupt reversion to the usual upbraiding of their creed and their practices, and 
prays that God will deliver their lands into the hands of the Ottomans to be peopled with Sunnis 
(pp. 88-95). The scathing epithet becomes an almost inseparable part of the names of the Shahs, 
and even in our own century, ‘Ali -Emiri refers to Isma‘ll as Sah-i giimrah (Tarikh ve Edebiyat 
Mejmū'ast), No. 2 (Istanbul, 1334), p. 24. 
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costly campaigns, the very passion of the invective shows the struggle to 
have been regarded as a war of religion. Accusations of licentiousness, 
atrocities against the Sunnis and desecration of Qur’ans, mosques and 
other pious objects abound, usually based on hearsay and without any 
attempt at substantiation, and, in the absence of any more immediate 
reason, are frequently offered as adequate motives for launching an attack 
against Safavid territory. 

The impression is inescapable that neither side had very much informa- 
tion about the other, and naturally for contemporary events each side had 
to rely on the accounts of travellers, ambassadors, and merchants.?} 
Katib Chelebi, in the Kashf al-zunūn (Istanbul, 1941-43), knows of the 
Safvat al-safā (ii, 1079) only through mention by Khwāndamīr in the 
Habīb al-siyar, and the latter he criticizes for devoting too much space to 
Shah Ismā'īl (i, 629). Ghaffārrs Nusakh-i jihān-ārā (i, 622), Qasimi’ S 
Shāhnāme (ii, 1026) and the Lubb al-tavārīkh by Mir Yahya (ii, 1547) appear 
to be the only other Persian historical works dealing with the early history 
of the Safavids to which he had access. The Ottomans know practically 
nothing of Persian activities except on their own frontiers. In none of 
the Persian histories is there any mention of written Ottoman sources, 
though the genealogy going back to Kara Khan through Oghuz which 
is given by Hasan Rimlu for Sultan Selim II (text, 459; trans., 199) 
must have been derived from one of the early Ottoman histories. Like- 
wise, the account given by Iskandar Beg for the reasons behind the 
revolt of Shāhzāde Bayezid in 966 and his war with Shahzade Selim 
seems to reflect an Ottoman version (p. 76). Iskandar Beg, too, fre- 
quently attributes his remarks on the Ottomans to rumour or current 
report. . 

The blasphemies and outrages with which the Ottomans charge the 
Safavids are in all probability deduced from the behaviour of the tribal 
elements in Anatolia during the so-called ‘dervish revolts’ ;2? such excesses 
were quite in character for these groups whose conceptions of Islam were 
even at this time little removed from their ancestral shamanism. Essentially 
these insurrections were in the nature of migrations to the more congenial 
atmosphere of the Safavid territories, where the tribes could expect to play 
an active part in the Kizilbash armies and attain a position no longer 


21 And how unreliable such information could be may be seen from the report which Sūleymān 
Pasha sent to the Grand Vizier at the beginning of the campaign of 940. Cf. M. Tayyib Gökbilgin, 
‘Ibrahim Pasa’nin Irak Fūtuhatr, Türk Tarih Kurumu Belleten (1957), xxi, 463. 

22 Some of the documents for the Shah Kuli rising in 917 have been published by Cagatay 
Uluçay, ‘Yavuz Sultan Selim nasil padişah oldu?’, Istanbul Üniversitesi Edebiyat Fakültesi Tarih 
Dergisi (1954), vi, 53—90; (1954), vii, 117-42. From these it is clear that the movement was also, 
in part, a revolt of the sipahis of Anatolia. Cf, Sa‘d al-Din, ii, 163, and Ishag Chelebi, Selimname, 
23a. Similar local dissatisfaction underlay the revolts of 932-3, the most important of which was 
that of Sheykh Qalender, a descendant of Hājjī Bektash. Cf. ‘Ali, Kūnh (15th and 16th events of 
the reign of Sūleymān); Pechevi, i, 120-2; Kara _ elebi-zade, Stileymānnāme, p. 98. 
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possible in the military aristocracy of the Ottoman Empire.*3 That the 
Safavids welcomed the support of such contingents and, at times, even 
encouraged their migration,?4 must not be taken to mean that it was their 
sectarian propaganda which produced the dissatisfactions underlying the 
risings; these can be seen developing as far back as the invasion of ‘Timur 
at the end of the fourteenth century, and, indeed, even further. In their 
inability to perceive the pattern of events, the Ottoman historians can find 
no connection between the invasion of Timur, the revolt of Simawna 
QOadisi-oghli, the wars of succession between Bayezid II and Sultan Jem 
and, later, that between Selim I and Sultan Ahmed; each event and its 
agent is specific, and as the presence of Safavid shaykhs is to be the 
adequate explanation for any tribal disturbance, their doctrine had to be 
shown as hideous in order to justify the mercilessness of their repression.?® 

The doctrines of the sect are invariably attributed to Shah Ismāīl, 
rather than to the Ardabil shaykhs. ‘Ali (Nusretndme, sb) says that he 
selected at will innovations and practices from each of the seventy-one 
heretical sects of Islam to form this new creed; and Abu’l-Fadl b. Idris 
Bidlisi, in the Selīmnāme, refers to the Kizilbash as Ismālīlīs: refada-t 
Isma‘iliyye (51a), mūniesibān ve-miiridan-t Ismā īlīyye (64a). The anonymous 
account of Siileyman’s campaign of 955, entitled the Jami‘ al-jevāhtr, can 
still speak of Tahmāsp as the son of ‘Sheykh’ Ismā'īl (13b). Only in 
‘Ashiqpasha-zade is Sheykh Hayder given any particular mention 
(p. 267), but here, too, it is his son who is presented as the centre of venera- 
tion of the Sūfīs, and in the Anonymous, the refugees of the Shah Kuli 
revolt are said on reaching Tabriz to have fallen down in worship before 
him. Safavid claims to ‘Alid descent are seldom alluded to: one of the 
fetvas in the Nusretndme describes how, when Ismā'īl compelled the sādāt 


23 Busbecq, writing in 1555, says that the fortress of Amasya is maintained as a stronghold 
‘seu contra Asiae populos imperio Turcarum non nimis aequos (ut dicam postea) seu contra 
Persam, etc.’ Epistolae (Lipsiae, 1589), p. 106; and he later relates an anecdote to illustrate that 
‘populi illi Asiatici religionem imperiumque Othomannorum gravate ferant’, ibid., p. 120. 

24 Hasan Rūmlu says quite clearly that Shah Kuli’s rising in 917 was a migration to Azarbayjan 
(text, 125; trans., 57), and the following year Nar ‘Ali Khalife Rumlu is said to have been sent 
to Rim merely ‘to collect’ supporters from this disturbed region (text, 134; trans., 62). Shah 
Ismā'īl's need of recruits from this quarter is given as the reason for his violation of Ottoman terri- 
tory in 908 (Sa‘d al-Din, ii, 126); and that there was never any intention of hostilities against his 
mighty neighbour in this can be judged from the words *Āshigpasha-zāde attributes to him: 
Ben kandan siziifi vildyetiifiiize ‘asker chekmek kandan (p. 269). Cf., also Lutfi Pasha, p. 201, where, 
however, this event is placed in the year 913. Subsequent treaties of peace will include provisions 
to prevent such migrations into one another’s territories, e.g. Iskandar Beg, p. 78. ‘Ali, Nusretname, 
7b, considers it one of the offences of Ismātīl II which justified the campaign of Lala Mustafa 
Pasha in 985, that he accepted into his territories certain Kurdish tribes from Shehrzēr and Van. 

25 In preparation for his Persian campaign of 920, Selim I is reported to have had 40,000 of 
his Anatolian subjects suspected of sympathy with the Shah executed or imprisoned. (Sa‘d 
al-Din, ii, 24.7; ‘Ali, Kiinh, 238b). The rites and rituals of the Safavids were conceived as being 
similar to the dhikr of the dervish tekkes. Ta'liqi-zade, Tebrīziyye, 21b, says that the mosque of 
Uzun Hasan in Tabriz, on the capture of that city by the Ottomans in 933, once again heard the 
recital of the Qur’an and sadā-yi ozan yerine nida-yi ezān oķunub, etc, 
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of Meshhed to include him in the Bahr al-ansāb, they gave him a genealogy 
from a seyyid whose. line was known to have died out. Yet the conclusion of 
the fētvā seems to allow the possibility of the claim being true, for it 
attempts to show that even allowing such descent their conduct would put 
them in the same class as infidels.** 

No doubt the earlier respect shown by the Ottomans to the Ardabil 
Sūfīs*” made it necessary to ascribe all such heretical deviations to Isma‘il. 
This reverence was a survival of the early tribal days of the state when, in 
composition and ideals, it was wholly Turkish, and when the Islam such 
as preached by the dervishes afforded a moral core to a society the elements 
of which had no natural cohesion and were only brought into co-operation 
by the rich rewards which the conquests in Europe promised. When 
gradually the concept of empire evolves and an effort is made to assume 
the responsibilities which this implied, the independent and arrogant tribal 
aristocracy had to be replaced by one of the Sultan’s own creation selected 
from among the subject peoples.*$ Moreover, the organization and good 
order of this empire demanded the adoption of Islam at its most civilized 
expression, with all its heritage of law and administration, and so the 
dichotomy between Ottoman and tribal Turk resolves itself into a contest 
between the medrese and the tekke, a contest weighed heavily in favour of 
the former by the influence of the throne.** The ambition was to keep this 
disenfranchized element contained in Anatolia, and hence arose the 
polarization of this region towards the east, where the young Safavid state 
was rising to power with the military support of just such elements. In his 
letter to Bayezid II, Ismā'īl mentions the special devotion of Rūm to his - 
family (Ferīdūn Beg, i i, 345), and in the journal of Selim’s campaign in 
920, it is implied that Shah Ismāfīl entered the battle of Chaldirān, ex- = 
pecting many of the Sultan’s troops to desert to his side (Ferīdūn Beg, 
1, 461). 

While the Ottomans dīd not want this tribal element intimately in- 
volved in the operation of their own state, they dared not lose them to the 
Safavids, in whose armies they would certainly be turned against their 
former masters. It was this that made necessary the campaign of 920: the 
polarization had to be neutralized by inflicting a signal defeat on the 


26 The fetvas issued for the campaign of 1135 concentrate on the persecution of Sunnism in 
Safavid territories, but in general tone and language they bear a striking similarity to these 
earlier ones. Cf. Küchük Chelebi-zāde, Tarikh (ed. 1282), pp. 64-6. 

27 CF. the correspondence between Bāyezīd I and Shah Ismā'īl in Ferīdūn Beg, i i, 34 5-47. Here 
Bayezid shows himself to be aware of the economic significance to Anatolia of these eastward 
migrations. 

28 Cf. the explanation of such processes in Ibn Khaldūn, Mugaddima (trans. de Slane), 1, 319. 
| 28 The well-known incident in the biography of Kemālpasha-zāde on his decision to enter the 
learned profession after seeing Lutfi Ef., a mere müderris in Filibe, accorded greater honour than 
Evrenos-oghli Ahmed Beg by the Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pasha, is an example of this attitude. 
Cf. Tashkēprūzāde, Shaga’ig al-nu'mānīye, trans. Mejdi (Istanbul, 1269), p. 381. ` 
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Shah, discrediting him in the eyes of all who might look expectantly to 
that quarter. Selim’s greatest anxiety was that the latter might refuse to 
give battle (Feridiin Beg, op. cit.), as indeed he would had he not counted 
on the disloyalty of the Ottoman troops. But, of course, this victory did 
nothing towards the solution of the basic problem of Anatolian unrest, and 
merely provided the precedents and the ideologies for similar fruitless 
attempts throughout the following century. It is probable that the same 
sense of insecurity vis-d-vis Europe which was mentioned earlier forced the 
Ottomans to maintain this struggle with the Safavids on the religious 
plane and blinded them to the more immediate social and economic causes 
of their troubles. ‘Why’, asks Murad ITI, ‘were things so cheap and every- 
one so prosperous in the old days when justice [‘adalet, and, certainly, here 
by metonymy for Islam3°] was not so widespread, while now hardship 
increases daily and things are forever going wrong?” (Ferīdūn Beg, ii, 576). 
Quite apart from its economic naiveté, the question betrays the assumption 
that Islam should be the solvent for all difficulties, and this assumption 
explains the new series of eastern campaigns begun in his reign, those 
campaigns which foreign observers attributed merely to opportunism and 
the Sultan’s vanity and which the practical Sokollu Mehmed Pasha tried 
-his best to prevent.** The problem is still that which exercised Selim and 
Siileyman, but over half a century of ideological warfare had so identified 
this with the ghazd-yi akbar that victory in the latter was seen as the only 
final and comprehensive solution; motives need no longer be stated nor 
occasions awaited; an oppressive complacency informs all the histories. 
After the reign of Mehemmed III, however, when in Persia Safavid 
policy towards the Turkish tribes assumes much the same features as that 
of the Ottomans towards the end of the fifteenth century, it slowly begins 
to be appreciated that the incessant insurrections in Anatolia can no 
longer be reasonably attributed to instigation from the outside, and where 
formerly in the histories figured fanatical sectarians led by their shaykhs 
we now find bandits and outlaws (eshgtyā, jelaliler) serving some military 


30 For example, cf. Ferīdūn Beg, ii, 12: Nūr-i hagg-bīn ve yakin ile riishen olan khired-i "āgibet-bīn 
katinda zahir ve miistebindur ki khavakin-i dindār ve selatin-i sheri‘at-shi‘ar her bar ki safha-i eknāf ve 
etraf-i diyārt shirk-i ve khāshāk-t ilhād ve fesāddan tigh-i ābdār ile tathīr ve pak ideler igtižā-yi jibillet-i 
‘adilane üzre sahat-i memlekete dakhi envār-i 'adālet ile miistenīr ve tābnāk itmek lazim ve miitehattimdiir. 

31 R. Knolles, The Generall historie of the Turkes (London, 1621), p. 925; G. T. Minadoi (in 
P. Bizaro, Rerum Persicarum historia (Frankfurt, 1601)), p. 523. The statement of Giovanni Micheli 
(in E. Alberi, Relazione degli Ambasciatori Veneti al Senato, III/2, p. 259) is representative: *.. . la 
causa di questo guerra non é stata Fantica ed invecchiata dissensione di fede, come forse č stato 
per multo tempo creduto, ma solo un desiderio ambizioso di Amurat, re dei Turchi, di aggrandire 
i confini del suo regno; il quale desiderio non nacque tanto in lui contro Persia, che contro ogni 
altra nazione dell’Europa non potesse ancora nascere.’ On the attitude of Sokollu, cf. Pechevi, 
ii, 36; Hasan Beg-zade states baldly that the campaign was opportunist, seeking to profit from 
the disorders which followed the murder of Isma‘il II and the accession of the blind Muhammed 
Khudābanda (f. 45a), and both Pechevi, op. cit., and ‘Ali (10th event of the reign of Murad III) 
would seem to concur. 
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adventurer. The instability of the eastern frontier comes to be regarded as 
normal, and the reversals suffered at the hands of the Safavids inspires a 
new respect for the Shah and an ungracious acceptance of the political 
realities of the age. The treaty of Qasr-i Shirin in 1049 confirms the utter 
exhaustion of both sides, and the final realization by the Ottomans that 
they had forgotten the purpose of the warfare on this front which had 
survived for over three quarters of a century on slogans born of the illusion 
of an Islamic otkumene. Already in 1038, Sharih al-Menār-zāde Ahmed 
Efendi, in a very appreciative obituary, even palliates the Shi‘ism of 
Shah ‘Abbas I, implying that it was not so much a religious conviction as 
compliance with the traditions of the dynasty and the prejudices of his 
people. *? | 

But historical aspect 1s quite as artificial as historical period, and to 
present the events of these two centuries entirely in terms of religio- 
political activity would be as partial as a wholly economic or military 
interpretation. It is, however, an aspect in which the historical literature, 
more than all the archives, can be of unique service, and it is probably 
only through these works that we can ever form our impressions of the 
spiritual life of the age, basing our judgements on values which are ulti- 
mately literary. A historiography is best described by the conceptions to 
which it gives rise, and, indeed, one can say nothing of other than biblio- 
graphical interest about any historiography until one has already formed 
from it a conception of the age to which it belongs. Such has been the 
approach of the present paper. Ottoman history, today inhibited in all its 
utterances by anticipation of the disclosures of the archives, will at no 
time be able to dispense with this material, without which the documents 
and statistics are as lifeless as the hands that wrote them; for, however 
much the facts may approach the ideals of mass-observation, it should still 
be the concern of every conscientious historian that the bias of his state- 
ments be as accurate and as well-founded as their basis. 


32 I am assuming that the accounts in Katib Chelebi, Fezleke, ii, 112, and Na'īmā, ii, 448, both 
"go back to this common source. Cf. also the honorific forms of address prescribed to be used in 
letters to Shah ‘Abbas in Ferīdūn Beg, i, 8 (Nos. 1, 2 and 10). 
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